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THE NOVELTY, STEAM-CARRIAGE. 





LOCOMOTIVE 8TEAM-ENGINES. 
ie 

As Mr. Coglan, the sharebroker, in this town, has 
allowed us the use of the annexed wood engraving, 
which accompanied his advertisement in the last 
Mercury, we avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
copying thé description of the carriage from the 
Mechanic’s Magazine of October 17 and 24. We 
have omitted the descriptive references, as their in- 
sertion would have entailed upon us the expense of 
two costly and large engravings. 





THE NOVELTY. 

We describe this engine first, not with any design 
of anticipating the award of the judges, but simply 
because it stands first in the official list of the “ run- 
ning coaches.” 

The external view of the Novelty will at once 
satisfy our readers that it has not been unmeritedly 
extolled by all who have seen it, for its singular 
lightness, elegance, and compactness. All loco. 
motive engines have been hitherto so constructed as 
to require a separate tender to carry the water and 
fuel necessary for these operations (we cannot as yet 
except Mr. Gurney’s;) but the Novelty includes 
within itself every necessary accommodation for 
these purposes, and is, nevertheless, much lighter 
than any engine on the old play. The Rocket of 
Mr. Stephenson, which is one requiring a separate 
tender, weighs 4 tons 3 cwt., while the Novelty 
weighs only 2 tons 15 cwt., making a difference in 
favour of the latter of 1 ton 8 cwt. 

There have been people so absurd as to say there 
ean be nothing gained by so great a reduction in the 
weight of an engine as this; that it is “ something 
like substituting a Scotch galloway for a good team. 
horse, because the lighter the engines are the weaker 
they are.” We do not dispute that there is a 
limit beyond which there is nothing to be gained by 
lessening the weight of an engine; but we think 
the performances of the Novelty furnish abundant 


most effectually any delusion on this head. 


position, and want no repairs.” 


the foremost qualifications, which should enable an 


those competing for the prize. They announced 
that “the weight of the machine, with its comple- 
ment of water in the boiler, must at most not exceed 
6 tons, and that a machine of less weight will be 
preferred if it drew after it a proportionate weight.” 
e s ® s e s 
The boiler is made to contain about 45 gallons 
of water: the diameter of each of the cylinders is 
6 inches, and the length of the stroke 12. 
s ° e @ s a 
The wheels are of the excellent description pa- 
tented by Messrs. Jones and Co., and the choice 


* A Treatise on the Utility of-a-Railway from Leeds to 








proof that this engine at least has not approximated 


Selby and He!l, &c. By Thomas Hill. 


to that limit: The plan besides which the judges 
adopted of requiring that each engine should draw 
three times its own weight, was calculated to prevent 


The advantage gained by such a reduction in 
weight as the Novelty exhibits, is one of no small 
moment. On the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
the enormous weight of the engines employed (12 
tons, we believe) has been a subject of great com- 
plaint. “The speed of the engine,” says a writer 
on rail-roads,e “ has been increased on the Darling- 
ton road, by substituting wheels of 4 feet diameter 
instead of 3; but these working upon the plain 
bars cannot be case-bardened, for fear they should 
turn round when they have a hard pull, consequently 
they are cast of soft iron, which, from the immense 
weight of the engines, wears into grooves, the width 
of the rails, and, with the heavy drag, bites upon 
the rails, and twists them sideways, which keeps 
men incessantly upon the line setting them straight: 
the proof is obvious, because where the engines do 
not work, but the waggons only, the rails keep their 


The Directors of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway having the experience of these results before 
them, very wisely made superior lightness one of 


engine to be ranked as “the most improved’ of 


of them by Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericsson is as 
strong a tribute as could well have been paid to 
their merits. From the peculiar manner of their 
construction they act with the least possible inter- 
ference from the weight of the engine, and being 
perfectly cylindrical, bear equally with their whole 
breadth on the rails, The lightness for which these 
wheels are famed is not in this instance so remark- 
able, the Novelty being itself in its main parts so 
light as to throw other things in comparison with it 
into the shade. Of the total weight of 2 tons 15 
cwt., we believe 18 cwt. full to the share of the 
wheels. 





LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY. 
—=— 
(From the Companton to the Almanack,) 


The attention of the public has been recently directed 
to the remarkable competition of locomotive steam-engines 
upon this railway.© The success of these experiments 
has confirmed the value of this great undertaking. We 
are enabled, from the obliging communication of the 
— to continue our notice of the progress of the 
works. 

DEAR S1Rr,—Since my last communication to you on 
the subject of our works, we have made considerable and 
rapid advances towards completion. 

Commencing at the yard at Wapping, near the docks, 
which is intended as the grand depot for the Liverpool 
end of the line, we have very nearly completed the whole 
of the earth work; the side walls are already in a very 
forward state, and the flooring and roof for an extensive 
warehouse capable of receiving a large bulk of merchan- 
dise, are in progress. Under this warehouse, four distinct 
lines of railway are intended to be laid, in order to render 
as much facility as possible in loading and discharging the 
goods to and from the waggons. 

The tunnel, since last year, has been completed. A 
double line of railway has been laid throughout, and a 
row of pat lights has been suspended from the centre of 
the arched roof at a distance of twenty-five yards from: 
each other. The effect, when lighted up, is strikingly 
beautiful, for the rays of light from each lamp throw a 
distinct luminous arch on roof, and the series dimi- 
nishing according to the laws of perspective, gives the ap- 


® The Rocket actually accomplished one mile in one 
minute and twenty seconds, being at the rate of forty-five 
miles an hour 








¢ See Companion to the Almanaek for 1629, p. 226. 
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pearance of a number of distinct arches instead of on | drag the gravel for finishing the permanent way, and there 


« 


continued vault. 


is no doubt that a proportionate reduction will take place— 


The tunnel is lighted up every Friday for public inspec- | besides doing away with the wear and tear of the horse- 


tion, and many ladies have descended in a carriage at the 
rate of twenty-five miles an hour, (performing the whole 
distance in thfee minutes,) without experiencing any 
alarm or disagreeable sensation. 

Since last year another tunnel has been made, quite dis- 
tinct from the larger one, and which extends from the deep 
cutting at Edge-hill to near the Botanic Garden. It is 
about 300 yards long, fifteen feet wide, and twelve feet 
high. This tunnel is chiefly intended for the conveyance 
of passengers and coals to the higher part of Liverpool ; it 
is quite completed, and, like the large one, is lighted with 

as. 
: The excavation for two lines of rails at the top of the 
tunnel, called Edge-hill, is completed, and the rails are 
Jaid down within 100 yards of the tunnel; at this place are 
making four distinct lines of railway, in order to arrange 
the trains previously to their starting for Manchester. 

Olive Mount Excavation has been completed through 
the rock, and there now only remains a small portion of 
clay cutting, which will be removed in three or four weeks. 
Two bridges have been thrown over this excavation, and 
two others are now building. 

Broad Green Embankment has also been completed, and 
nothing now remains to be done but to lay down the per- 
manent rails, which will be commenced immediately. 

From Huyton, through Whiston, Rainhill, and Sutton, 
the excavations are finished; and for a distance of four 
miles the permanent rails are laid down and finished off, 
excepting for about a mile, where a single line only is laid. 

It 1s at Rainhill where the recent trials of the powers of 
locomotive engines have been made, and which have so 
strikingly shown the advantages which may be expected 
from this rapid and economical mode of conveyance. 

I trust I shall not be considered digressing from the sub- 
ject when I add, that in contemplating a speed of thirty 
miles an hour with passengers, and frem fifteen to twenty 
miles an hour with a load of merchandise, at a cost of 
aimost nothing, comparatively speaking, I can scarcely set 
a limit to the advantages which this country has a right to 
expect from this improved mode of conveyance and means 
of intercourse; and even should no further improvements 
be made (and [ doubt not but many and important ones 
will follow) there has been sufficient to show that locomo- 
tive engines are capable of producing and maintaining a 
speed beyond any other means at present known. 

The London road at Rainhill has been carried over the 
railway by means of an oblique or skew arch, the direc- 
tion of the railway and that of the road varying only 34°. 

The arch and abutments are of solid stone-work, and 
the arched stones are placed at right angles to the face of 
the bridge. 

The great viaduct across the Sankey canal and valley, 
which ‘consists of nine arches of fifty feet span each, is 
nearly completed ; the arches are all turned, and the cen- 
tres removed, and: the cornice and parapet walls are rapidly 
advancing. 

The Kenyon Excavation has been proceeding without 
much interruption,—the materials from which have gone 
to form the embankment eastward towards Chat Moss, 
and westward towards the Sankey valley. The eastward 
embankment will be completed in about two months, and 
the westward in about three months; 80,000 cubic yards 
yet remain to be moved. 

Chat Moss.—The permanent rails have been laid nearly 
the whole of the way across the Moss. A single line is laid 
for four miles, (one mile and a half of which has rails laid 
for the double line, but not finished off,) and horses with 
loaded waggons, each weighing five tons, are constantly 
moving over those parts of the Moss which originally would 
scarcely bear a person walking over it. 

The Barton Embankment, on the east of the Moss, is 
nearly done, and the Eccles Excavation requires about 
20,000 cubic yards to be removed for its completion ; both 
these portions of the work will be finished in little more 
than a month; from Chat Moss to Manchester the perma- 
nent way is laid for more than one-half the distance. The 
bridge across the river Irwel! has commenced ; the foun- 
dations are in, and the abutments are now building. 

There ure forty-four bridges on the line already built; 
nine are now building, and a few others of minor im- 
portance remain to be erected. 

Two Locomotive Engines have been in use (one near Li- 
verpool, the other at Eccles) during the last summer, drag, 
ging the marl and rock from the excavations, by which a 

reat saving has been effected. The one near Liverpool 
has saved nearly £50 per month, when compared with 
horses; and the one at Eccles in a still greater proportion. 

The ** Rocket,” locomotive engine, which gained the 
premium of £500, is about to be put on Chat Moss, to 





track, which on all new-made roads is so considerable. 
The immense quantity of rain which has fallen during 
the last six months has had considerable influence in re- 
tarding the progress of the works—particularly in the marl 
excavations. It was expected that the line might be opened 


| by the 1st January, 1830; and had the season been at all 


favourable there is no doubt this might have been ef- 
fected ; but from the nature of such a work as this, it is 
almost impossible to calculate on its completion with much 
certainty; but if we have a moderate winter, I have no 
doubt the line may be opened in five months from this 
time, and the line as far as the collieries may be opened 
in two months. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your obedient and faithful Servant 

Liverpool, Oct. 25, 1829. GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

P.S. Nov. 19. Since the date of this report, the works 
have made such progress as to justify the confident expecta- 
tion that one line wil] be opened on the-Ist of January, 
1830. 











The Bouquet. 


“IT have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 


A MORAL TALE. 
—_—— 
(Continued from our last.) 


e 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Some weeks had passed in murmurings and dis- 
content on the side of Catharine, in worrying and 
abortive attempts on the part of Mrs. M‘Carty, to 
find some genteel acquaintance for her daughter, or 
to obtain for her an introduction to Mrs. M@—d—n, 
in his still delightful music lessons by Timothy, and 
no less delightful studies by Charles, when one day 
Catharine came flying into his room, with an open 
letter in her hand, exclaiming, “Joy, joy, give me 


joy ; Maria Lenox has come at last!” 


“ And who is Maria Lenox ?” asked her brother. 

“Why, syrely, you do not forget that she was my 
dearest friend at school ?—I am sure I had thought I 
had written you such descriptions of her, that I 
had written you into love with her; but come, come, 
throw aside your books, and tear yourself from your 
a Grecians; you must positivelygo with me to see 
her.”? ‘ : 

“Impossible!” said Charles, continuing to write. 

“ Nonsense !”? returned Catharine, snatching away 
his pen, and clapping his hat upon his head—* Go 
you must—why, it is an arranged plan—we settled it 
at school, and she as good as considers herself as 
your wife, and in all our letters we call each other 
sister.’? 

“Catharine,” said Charles, somewhat sternly for 
him, “I cannot permit myself to be made a fool of.” 
And he sat down by his table and resumed his pen. 

“Fool! ‘Truly, Maria thinks you any thing but 
a fool. Why, she believes you the greatest genius of 
the age. I used to show her your pratiog! epistles, 
and other verses you sent me, with which she was 
charmed. Come, come, I can take no denial.” 

“ Well, if I must,” said Charles, with a sigh, as 
he locked hisscribbled sheets in his desk, and biushed 
as he thought his verses had been so praised by 
Maria, “if I must, I must,” and he prepared to 
leave the room. 

“Stop, stop, Mr. Poet, your coat sleeves and back 
are covered with cobwebs and dust. Where is your 
clothes brush? But no matter,” cried she, after toss- 
ing over the medley of maps, books, &c. that cover- 
ed his table without finding it. “Here, put on 
this other coat; but, bless me, you have no cravat 
on, and positively were going out with your slippers ; 
if it were not for me, I think you would make a fool 
of yourself.’ She then rang for a servant, and 
after presiding over Charles’s toilet, declared her- 
self satisfied with his looks, took his arm and hur- 
ried down. 


a 


“ Now,” said she, “as we walk along, I will let 
you know who Maria Lenox is, and what a charm. 
ing plan I have laid. You must know then, that 
her father is an old Revolutionary officer, of as hi h 
rank as one could desire, you know; none higher 
but then he is very poor. A Revolutionary officer to 
be poor, however, is nothing. Coupled with rank 
poverty is no disgrace.’’ , 

“And is it ever a disgrace?” asked Charles, with 
surprise. 

“One would think your old Grecians could ap. 
swer that.” 

“And so they do, but they answer it in the nega. 
tive ; the greatest men—” 

“For Heaven’s sake,’ interrupted Catharine, 
“don’t get among their greatest men ; there is no end 
to them; believe me, they were as great ignora. 
muses as —— 3; they might all, for what 1 know 
have lived in a tub, and gone barefooted like Dio. 
genes; but such philosophy will not answer now.a. 
days, and however honourable formerly it might be 
— the ancients, it is, let me tell you, the greatest 
of evils among the moderns. We have no.Aspasia’s 
now-a-days, who can discern philosophy through 
coarse threadbare cloaks. Nor, let me tell you, 
would your charming verses have made the impres. 
sion they did, had I not, likewise told my friend 
Maria, that you inherited a few thousands from your 
parents, as well as inspiration from the muses.” 

“ And it is these thousands she has fallen in love 
with,” said Charles, with feelings of mortitication 
new to him. 

“There,” said Catharine, “ with my usual ill luck, 
I have spoiled all. But Charles, you will not be so 
ill-natured as to vex and disappointme. Why only 
think, Charles, if you marry the daughter ofa Revo. 
lutionary officer, into what genteel society it will in. 
troduce me!—And you know, Charles,’ continued 
she, coaxingly, “it is my only chance, so do court 
her, that’s a dear good brother.” 

“Tush !”? said Charles, as he dropped the arm of 
Catharine and put his hand to the Knocker.” 

“ For goodness’ sake !”? exclaimed his sister, “ don’t 
knock; why, they will take you for some country 
booby or common beggar. The servants would not 
come these hundred years—ring, there’s the bell.” 

“And by what law is it deemed to be vulgar to 
knock, and genteel to ring?” 

“ By a law whick you must obey, if you wish to 
get up in the world—the law of fashion.” 

The servant came, Catharine and Charles were 
shown into a pa put genteel pasions, where, after 
waiting a full quarter of an hour, the door was 
flung open, and a tall fashionable girl threw herself 
into Catharine’s arms, and almost smothered her 
tiny little form with her caresses. “My dear Ca- 
tharine,”—* My dear Mario,” was repeated twenty 
times before they had a thought to bestow on poor 
Charles, who stood holding his hat in his hand, as 
still and as cold as a statue. 

At last Catharine introduced her brother, in due 
form, and her brother, awkward and embarrassed, 
stammered and bowed, and bowed and stammered, 
until Maria, with the familiarity of an old acquain- 
tance, stretched out her hand, saying, “ We meet not 
as strangers, Mr. M‘Carty; through the medium of 
a sister’s affection you are well known, duly appre- 
ciated, and highly esteemed.” 

If Charles saw the fair hand thus extended to him, 
he did not seem to see it, and bowing more coldly, 
he took the offered seat, and not one word did he 
speak during the remainder of the visit. Maria, 
visibly piqued by the repulse her cordial advance 
had received, now almost turned her back on Charles, 
and chatted volubly and eagerly with Catharine. 
Her father, she said, had taken these lodgings for 
her, as it was not convenient for him to go to house- 
keeping at present. But she did not tell, for in fact 
she did not know, the real reason why he preferred 
gay, fashionable lodgings for his daughter, to a small, 
plainly farnished house, and a retired mode of living, 
which the smallness of his salary must have rende 





necessary, and where the charms of his daughtet 
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might have bloomed unseen and wasted their fra- 
grance, if not on the desert air, at least in empty 


rooms. . 
Colonel Lenox was a shrewd old man, or as his 
acquaintance called him, a cunning old fox. He had 
not lived so long in the world, and in the gay and 
fashionable world too, as not to know that modest 
worth and timid beauty, though they sound well in 
books, do not make out well in society. He had 
made his calculations, and the result was, that a 
showy, fashionable, boarding-school education would 
make his daughter much more saleable, or marriage- 
able, or admirable, or estimable, call it which you 
will, than a plain, domestic, housewifery training 
woulddo. The money expended at this fashionable 
poarding school, he considered as his capital put out 
to interest. Accordingly, his instructions were to 
teach her to dance in the first style, to play on the 
iano and harp in the first style, in short, to make 
fra belle of the first style. His instructions had 
been fulfilled, and at eighteen his only child was re- 
turned to him educated in the first style. 

The next consideration was how to bring her out 
in the first style. To keep house on a small scale 
would not answer ; he could not keep acarriage, and 
that was an indispensable in such a wild, desert, 
straggling place as Washington, where the deep mud 
and high winds in winter, and the clouds of dust and 
burning sun in summer, made walking an impos- 
sibility—besides, he could not entertain company at 
home. What then was tobedone? A carriage and 
company there must be, or of what use would be 
all the accomplishments of Maria? This was the 
question, and a difficult question it was. At last, a 
happy thought struck bim—to take lodgings, in a 
noted, fashionable boarding-house, where he knew 
the most wealthy and fashionable members of Con- 
gress boarded. One member of his acquaintance 
was that winter to bring his wife,a gay, fashionable 
young woman, and as good luck would have it this 
gentleman kept a carriage. ‘ 

“Excellent, excellent,” said the calculating Colo- 
nel, rubbing his hands; “the very thing in the 

in.?? 

Rooms for himself and daughter were immedi- 
ately taken at the house of Mrs. ——. In the 
evening, when he came in, after smoking his cigar, 
stirring the fire up to a bright blaze, and pulling 
his chair near it, “ Come hither, Maria, my darling,” 
said he. Maria was standing by a window, either 
lost in thought, or watching the passers by, and did 
not at first hear him. “ Why so pensive, my dar- 
ling?” said the old gentleman; “come hither, 
child.” 

.As she approached, he drew her on his knee, and 
holding the end of his cigar in his fingers, “ Look 
ye here, child,” said he, “short and sweet,—so is 
eae ;—and look, too, at that blaze, it is warm and 

ht,—so is youth; but that blaze will soon be 
extinguished, and so will the charms of youth. 
Now, my darling, lay these things to heart, and re- 
member the words of thy father. I have been a 
kind and indulgent father; I have pinched myself, 
of late years, and for what? Why, darling, that 
fortune may never pinch you. I have given you all 
I have to give you, and Nature has added a very 
pretty face: now, darling, make a good use of these 
things, and remember it is only while youth is sweet, 
warm, and bright, that you can make use of them. 

a are as smart a girl as I take you to be, you 
will not let a single season slip by unimproved. 
Make hay while the sun shines; cast your net when 
the time serves, and if you feel a fish bite, don’t, 
merely because it don’t hit your fancy, throw it into 
the water again. It is an old, but it is not a true 
Proverb, that says, “‘there’s as good fish in the sea 
as ever bit.’ I tell you good fish are scarce; so, 
1 darling, do you take the very first that bites. 
The sooner the better; for, to tell you a little bit of 
‘secret, this fashionable education has been an ex- 
pensive bait, and made me a little poorer than I 
was: besides, my darling, your old father is an old 


head that wore them is not; and when that is laid 


darling?” He stopped a moment; nature triumphed 
over the world; but he quickly twinkled away the 
tears that were gathering in his eyes: “ Nonsense,” 
he said; “we must all die; but, Maria, while we 
live, let us live: and to do this, try, my darling, to 
get a rich husband; and my old days, as well as 
your young days, will be the warmer and the brighter 
for it.” 
In Maria’s heart there was no prior attachment, 
nor any delicate scruples, that made her averse to 
putting her father’s lessons into practice. To get a 
husband, and a rich husband, was the sole object of 
her wishes: this accomplished, she felt as if it would 
be the commencement of life; and every previous 
event indifferent or interesting, in proportion as 
it tended to the accomplishment of this important 
object. As long as Catharine had talked only of 
her brother’s genius, or read over his really beauti- 
ful verses, she had often caught herself yawning and 
thinking of things as remote from each other, as 
new bonnets and tender sentiments could be. But 
the moment she spoke of the fortune he would in- 
herit, she listened without weariness or wandering 
to her praises of her brother, and his poetical epistles 
to boot. She all at once grew an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of genius and poetry, and declared, whenever 
she married, it should be a man of genius anda 
poet. Catharine, who expected a collegiate educa- 
tion was to make a gentleman of her brother, looked 
up to him as her future guide and protector; and 
when once the idea of making a match between him 
and her friend entered her head, it became the chief 
corner stone of those castles in the air which she 
was in the habit of building nightly as she laid her 
head on her pillow. She was so provoked with 
Charles for his taciturnity and she«pish behaviour, 
as she termed it, that she did nothing but lecture 
him the whole way home. Charles bore her raillery 
with perfect sang froid, or, as he himself termed it, 
philosophy. ‘If Socrates,’ said he to himself, (for 
on all occasions Charles referred to the ancients, as 
Catharine called them)—“ if Socrates bore the eter- 
nal clamour of his wife, calling it harmless thunder, 
surely I may learn to bear the silly click clack of my 
poor sister.” Thus, while she went on scolding,the 
went on meditating, and though somewhat annoyed 
by the sound of her little sharp voice, her words 
found no entrance into his calm and self-absorbed 
mind. 
Meanwhile she interpreted his silence and serious 
looks into sorrow for his fault, and sensibility to her 
reproof, and she determined to bring about another 
meeting as‘soon as possible. The next day, by ap- 
pointment, her friend Maria was to pass with her, 
and the morning was to be devoted to shopping. 
She took care to give her own orders to the cook, 
which were the very reverse of those her mother had 
issued on a previous occasion. Vermicilli soup, a 
bouilli, and small dishes of every kind were the 
order of the day. The waiter received espeeial 
directions respecting his attendance on table, and 
every precaution was taken to avoid the vulgar mis. 
takes and incongruities so common in Mrs. M‘Carty’s 
establishment. But. her mother! what was to be 
done with her mother? Had the visitor been an 
occasional one, she would have contrived to keep 
her mother out of sight ; but as she expected Maria 
to be almost an inmate, and hoped one day she 
would be a member of the family, an acquaintance 
with her mother was unavoidable. Catharine, how- 
ever, took care to explain her views, to convince her 
what a prodigious advantage such an alliance would 
be, and that in order to accomplish it, the utmost 
gentility was necessary. The good old woman 
swallowed the bait, entered heartily into her daugh- 
ter’s scheme, and promised she would talk very little, 
and certainly never smoke in the presence of the 
fashionable Miss Lenox, the daughter of a Revolu- 
tionary officer. 





and gone, though my laurels may be immortal, the] this time her coaxing and her raillery were alike 


ineffectual ; she could not tear him from his books, 


low, who in the wide world will care for you, my/ and she flung herself from him, vowing open hosti- 


lity against the old Grecians and old Romans in the 
bargain. Her brother Timothy, whose ignorance 
and unpolished manners she equally blushed for, 
would luckily be out of the way ; in fact, it was not 
often he was at home; his music lessons grew 
longer and longer, but what proficiency he had 
made in that art, Catharine never inquired, as she 
took it for granted, with his vulgar tastes and 
habits, his music must be low and vulgar too, 

Every shop was ransacked by these fashionable 
friends ; the counters loaded with the goods trans- 
ferred from the shelves; all were tumbled and tossed 
over with a most careless, and, as they thought, 
tonish air; every thing was pronounced vulgar, 
mean, of a bad taste, and old fashioned, compared 
with the more new and elegant assortment in the 
Philadelphia stores. Poor girls! they little guessed 
the impression they made on the young men who 
attended in the shops! ‘These young men were nice 
discriminators—practice had made them expert im 
the development of motives and characters. 'Those, 
who for several years had been at their post, knew 
the persons of the principal inhabitants, and when 
they contrasted the mild, dignified manners, and 
gentle and civil tones of women of fashion, the care 
with which they avoided giving more trouble than 
was absolutely necessary, with the airs of these silly 
girls, they set them down in their own minds for 
any thing but women of real fashion or high rank. 
But as one of these shopmen observed, “ money is 
money, wherever it comes from, and is worth a few 
bows and civilities,’—they bowed at a great rate, 
and were civil in the extreme; for as another re- 
marked, “ these would-be ladies require double the 
attendance that real ladies do.” The large roll of 
bank bills, ostentatiously displayed by Catharine, 
ensured her attention to her heart’s, rather her 
vanity’s, desire, while at the same time it excited 
something very like envy in the bosom of her fair 
friend, who almost blushed to produce her solitary 
bill of small amount. 

Guided by Maria’s advice, Catharine bought dress 
after dress; shawls, ribbands, bonnets and feathers; 
which, when sent home, covered sofas, chairs, and 
tables, and produced a most delightful confusion. 
The young ladies returned home, completely 
wearied, and threw themselves on the sofa that 
stood before the fire. 

“ Really,” said Catharine, throwing around a 
glance of ill concealed exultation on the ilisplay of 
finery that was scattered around her, “really it was 
very silly in me to throw away so much money, for 
in fact I do not want a single article I have bought. 
I have already dresses, shawls, and bonnets, that 
will be out of fashion long before they are half 
worn.’? 

“Well,” said Maria, with a careless laugh, “ you 
had best give some to me, who am not so well pro- 
vided.” 

“With all my heart,” replied Catharine; “TI 
shall consider myself as the obliged person, if you 
will take them off my hands, for it is a prodigious 
trouble to have so many things to look after.” 

Her friend loved to confer obligations, and could 
not refuse to vblige her dear Catharine; she there- 
fore, without hesitation, took her at her word ; and 
ever afterwards, when she wanted any article, all 
she had to do was to propose a shopping excursion 
to her dear Catharine. 

(To be continued.) 


Tide Table. 























Man. Look’ee here, do you think you could find 
&black hair? No, notone. And when I am dead 


to attend them on their shopping expedition. ‘But 


She endeavoured to persuade her brother Charles 














Days. Morn, Rven.| Height Festivals, &c. 
h.m.jh. m,|ft. in 

Tuesday --15] 2 3} 2 21/16 1 
Wednesday16} 2 43) 3 4/}4 9 |Cam. Term ends. O, Sap. 
Thursday 17] 3 26] 3 50/13 5 {Oxford Term ends. 
Friday --+-18] 4 16) 4 44/12 3 |Moon’s Last Quarter, 
Saturday-.19} 5 16) 5 50/11 8 
Sunday---.20) 6 25) 6 59)11 7 |Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Monday --21| 7 32} 8 3/11 11 jSt. Thomas, 
Tuesday .-22) 8 31) 8 55/12 9 
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THE PARTING SPIRIT. 
—=__— 

Hail! 

sp ! jet us pouees See “a 

E ng, fearing, ng no 

Guardian Spirit, steer me on "=—-Campbell. 


Steer me on though chill the gale, 
Guardian Spirit ! onward sail ; 
Onward, for I fain would go 
Where the stately cedars grow; 
Where the rose of Sharon blooms, 
Where nor blight nor mildew comes: 
Where hosannas pealing high, 

Echo through the vaulted sky, 
And his sway tyrannic o'er, 
Death a conqueror reigns no more! 


Dark the stream, and chill the gale, 
Spirit! let us onward sail; 
Speed, or ere the severing chain 
Captive bind to earth again; 
Bre the sorrowing tear shall dim 
The brightness of the seraphim; 
Ere affection’s pleading eye 
Teach how hard It is to die; 
Ere the might of mortal love, 
Seek its mastery to prove; 
Now, while seems as if 'twere given, 
Now communion but with heaven, 
And upon the stormy past 
Did Oblivion's waters rest ! 


Spirit! let us onward sail, 
Ere the coward heart shall fail; 
Ere it backward turn to earth, 
Ere it own a second death ; 
Ere again it dares to brook 
Anguished Love's despairing look ; 
Silent gazing sad, and long, 
Pleading as with “ trumpet tongue.” 
Onward, Guardian Spirit, steer, 
For I feel the rising tear, 
And, oh! the strong, strong holds of earth, 
Strengthening in the grasp of death ! 
Aid me, Guardian Spirit, aid! 
«Guide me through the dreadful shade ;” 
From my heart its weakness take, 
Mortal fetters break, oh, break ! 
Chide the darkly-swelling flood, 
Yield me wholly to my God. 


Guardian Spirit, onward steer, 
See, an angel convoy near !— 
Wider, wider spread the sail, 

Hark !—they bid us hail !—all hail!— 
Now they beckon us away, 

Now they chide our fond delay :— 
Spirit !—or these eyes grow dim, 

La, the glorious seraphim ! 

See, on golden pinion far, 

See, they mount o'er yonder star; 
Meaven's immortal legion bright, 
Clothed in garments fair and white. 


Onward, Guardian Spirit, steer, 
Onward to yon starry sphere, 
Where those glittering forms of love 
Wait to welcome us above ! — 

Mark !—Again they bid us hail !— 
«Spirit! let us onward sail |” 
Liverpool. 





PLAYING WITH TIME. 
—<—__— 
WRITTEN ON OBSBRVING A CHILD AMUSING ITSEL¥ WITH A 
WATCH. 
(From Ackerman's Juvenile Forget me Not.) 
In pleased surprise, yon infant wight 
Is list’ning to the footsteps light 
Of Time, who never lingers. 
Ah, thoughtless boy! within thy grasp 
Closely the golden treasure clasp, 
’Tis slipping through thy fingers. 


Yet, O, how vain to counsel thee, 
Fair child! when every day we see 
Thy elders quite as heedless, 
Who play with time, as on they go 
Madly and recklessly, as though 
To mark its flight were needless. 


*Tis sad to think, in every stage 

Through which we pass from youth to age, 
That, wasting life’s best treasure, 

We fling away the fruit for flowers, 

And dedicate our fleeting hours 
To worse than idle pleasure. 


“But,” saith my reader (and a smile 
Plays on his ruddy cheek the while,) 
*¢ Thy lay is much too sombre; 
I pray thee choose a theme more gay, 
Nor grudge that youth’s short sunny day 
Some sportive hours should number. 


“ Thou wouldst not, surely, that our lip 
Should utter proverbs as we sip 
Our chocolate or cocoa ; 
Nay, I can quote a golden rule 
I’ve met with in a book at school— 
‘ Desipere in loco.’” 








AN ODE ON THE DEITY. 
——- 


Translated from the Russian. 


O thou Eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, allmotion guide; _ 
Unchanged through Time's al}-devastating flight ; 
Thou, only God! there is no God beside! 


Being, above all beings! thou art one 
Whom none can comprehend, and none explore ; 
Who fill’st existence, with thyself alone, 
Embracing all,—supporting—ruling o’er;— 
Being, whom we call God—and know no more. 


In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean deep; may count 

The sands, or the sun’s rays; but, God! for thee 
There is no weight, nor measure; none can mount 

Up to thy mysteries; reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try ; 
And thought is lost ere thought could soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. 


Thou, from primeval nothingness, did’st call, 
First, chaos; then existence. Lord! in thee 
Eternity had ita foundation: all 
Spring forth from thee—of light—joy— harmony 
Sole origin ; all life, all beauty thine; 
Thy word created all, and doth create: 
Thy splendour fills all space with rays divine; 
Thou art, and wert, and shalt be—glorious! great ! 
Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate ! 


Thy chains the unmeasurable universe surround, 
Upheld by thee, by thee inspired with breath: 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 
And beautifully mingled life with death : 
So sons are born: so worlds spring forth from thee: 
And, as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in thy praise. 


A million torches, lighted by thy hand, 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss 5 
They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 





What shall we call them ?—piles of crystal light; 
A glorious company of golden streams ; 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright ; 
Suns, lighting systems with their joyous beams? 


But thou, to these, art noon to night. 
Yes,—as a drop of water in the ocean, 
All this magnificence is lost in thee; 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to thee? 
And what am I then?—Heaven’s number’d host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and array'd 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance weigh’d 
Against thy greatness |—is a cipher, brought 
Against infinity. What am I then? nought, 
Nought but the effluence of thy light divine: 
Pervading words have reached my bosom too; 
Yes, in my spirit doth thy Spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 


Nought;—but I live, and on Hope’s pinions fly 
Eager towards thy presence; for, in Thee 

I live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high— 
E’en to the throne of thy divinity. 


Iam, O God !—and surely thou must be! 
Thou art, directing, guiding all, thou art ! 
Direct my understanding then to thee; 
Control my spirit, guide my wand'ring heart ; 
Though but an atom ‘midst immensity, 
Still lam something fashion’d by thy hand; 
T hold a middle rank 'twix’t heaven and earth, 
On the last verge uf mortal being, stand 
Close to the realm where angels have their birth ! 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit land! 
The chain of being is complete in me; 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 
And the next step is Spirit—Deity ! 
I can command the lightning, and am dust ! 


A monarch, and a slave; a worm, & god; 

When camel here, and how? unknown this elod 
Lives surely through some higher energy; 

For from itself alone, it could not be. 


Creator,—yes,—thy wisdom and thy word 
Created me !—-Thou source of life and good, 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord; 
Thy light, thy love, in their bright plenitude 
Fill’d me with an immortal soul, to spring 
O’er the abyss of death, and bid it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight, its little sphere beyond, 
Even to its source—to thee-—its Author. 


O thought ineffable! O vision blest! 
Though worthiess ourconceptions all of Thee, 
Yet shall thy shadow’d image fill our breast,’ 
And waft its homage to thy Deity. 


Thus seek thy presence—Being—wise and good, 
Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore ; 
And when the tongue is elequent no more, 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 





ROWLAND'S KALYDOR for the SKIN and COMPLEXION. 

Patronized by the ROYAL FAMILY, the PRINCE and 
PRINCESS ESTERHAZY, the PRINCE and PRINCESS 
POLIGNAC, and the NOBILITY. 


WARRANTED perfectly Innocent. It eradicates all 
Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Spots, Redness, gradually pro- 
ducing a delicately clear soft skin; transforms even the 
most sallow complexion into radiant whiteness ; resists the score 
ing rays of the sun; ditfuses a delightful and pleasing coolness 
truly refreshing; successfully renders a harsh and 
skin beautifully soft, smooth, and even; imparts to the Fact, 
Neck, and Arms, a healthy and juvenile bloom; and, by due 
perseverance in the a of Rowland’s Kalydor, pro 
duces a beautiful complexion. ; 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the 
eres wf asatthe Toilet. Perfectly innoxious, it is recom- 
mended by the first physicians to be used by the most delicate 
Lady or Infant with the assurance of safety and efficacy, 
possessing softening and healing properties. 

To GENTLEMEN whose Faces are tender after SHAVING. 
—It will be found excellent beyond precedent in ameliorating 
and “yg that most unpleasant sensation, the irritability 
of theskin. It removes unpleasant harshness of the skin, 
occasioned by intense solar heat. 

Sold in Half-pints, at 4s. 6d. each ; and Pints, at 8s. 6d. each 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each gehuine Bottle. A. ROWLA 
and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

A VALWVABLE SuppLy of the GENUINE is just received by 
Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold-street; Mr. Rennie, Per- 
fumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, Perfumer, 49, Church- 
street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle-street; Mr. Newland, Mr. 
Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Perfumers, Liverpool; Mr. 
Bowden, Perfumer. and Mr. Williams, Perfumer, Chester; 
_ by all Perfumers and Medicine Venders throughout 

urope, 
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MILES BARBER’S CREDITORS. 
eS ee 


In order as satisfactorily as possible to meet the wishes of 
the respectable gentleman who has authorized us to pub- 
lish the following advertisement, we shall insert it once 
in the Kaleidoscope. 

AN aged Gentleman of this town has placed at my 

disposal the Sum of TWO HUNDRED POUNDS, to be 
divided at my discretion amongst the poor Creditors of the 
late MILES BARBER, or the poor descendants of such Cre- 
ditors, who can satisfactorily make out their Claims. In 
the event of no. such claimants presenting themselves, the 
money is to be divided between two of our Public Charities. 

This Notice will be continued three weeks successively, 
after which no application will be attended to. 

The Gentleman who has commissioned me to publish 
this notice was no partner of Miles Barber, and the mea- 
sure he has adopted is entirely an act of spontaneous good 
will towards the sufferers in a concern in which he sailed 
as Captain more than forty years since. 

Those who may avail themselves of this opportunity, are 
requested to furnish me, in writing, with the names and 
residences of the parties applying, the amount of the original 
debt as near as can be ascertained, and a returned bill or 
bills, if they have any by them. 

All applications to be made personally, if possible, or if 


t, by letter, t paid, and directed to 
ea ee ee ve EGERTON SMITH. 


Mercury-office, Lord-street, Dec. 1, 1829. 
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THE POET THOMSON. 
a eee 

TO THE EDITOR. 

$1Rr,—A young lady who feels great pleasure in reading 
the many amusing articles that so frequently appear in 
your entertaining publication, is very anxious, as well as 
some of her companions, to know how the poet Thom- 
son managed to eat the fruit, while sauntering in the gar- 
den, with his hands in his breeches’ pockets.—See the 
notice which precedes those exquisite lines of Thomson 
on “ Indulgence,” in your last Kaleidoscope. 

Carlisle, October 11, 1829. 


(4 We wonder that our fair correspondent should be at 
a loss to guess how Thomson managed the matter. Did 
the young lady never dip or bob for apples on All-hallowes 
Eve? If she had, she would: not have found any diffi- 
culty in our poet managing to take the fruit without the 
use of his hands.—Edit. Kal. 


CVucation. 


EARLY EDUCATION. 

















a 
(From the Carlisle Patriot.) 


Mr. John Smith, of Liverpool, and Mr. Dolier, it will 
be seen by an announcement in our paper to-day, have de- 
termined to continue their tour through the chief towns in 
this and the neighbouring counties. They are to lecture 
at Penrith on Thursday and Friday next, and intend lec- 
turing here (Carlisle) on the 22d and 28d instant. 

Hitherto these gentlemen, as far as we can learn, have 
been eminently successful in winning 

« Golden opinions from all sorts of men.” 

They have been tried in the ordeal of public opinion, 
and have passed through unscathed. They have been 
“ weighed in the balance” of critical observation, and it 
is creditable for them that they have ‘not been found 
wanting.” The subject of their lectures is not con- 
fined to the interests of a few. Education is a topic 
which includes all ages, classes, and parties. The pro- 
motion of knowledge, and the most easy means of 
acquiring this knowledge, cannot be said to belong only 
toa few; from the infant just beginning to lisp its half. 
voiced words, to the orator who pours out the full tide of 
anguage ** in concione populi,” making every heart fling 
back an echo to his eloquence, education cannot be a 
theme foreign, and whoever facilitates the progress of the 
mind through the different stages of instruction, confers 
on all classes a benefit most truly inestimable. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


We understand, from the reports of our contempora- 
ries, that these lecturers not only save the mind of the’ 
pupil from the wear and tear of learning by the usual | 
circuitous means, but save to the master a portion of 
time, which to him can scarcely be less valuable than 
the saving of mental labour is to the pupil. We shall 
eagerly expect their promised visit to Carlisle; and if they 
only effect a tithe of what it is said they perform, we shall 
consider the community much benefited by their exer- 
tions and inventions. It is worthy of remark, that how- 
ever few in number may have been the audience at the 
Jirst of these lectures, when their aim and universal inter- 
est could be matter rather of guess than of certainty, the 
succeeding lectures have been attended so numerously, as, 
in many instances, to show a lecture-room completely 
** saturated,” to use a chemical term, with delighted 
listeners. 


— — 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 








(From the Liverpool Courier.) 














turometer | Extreme; Pbermoe extreme State of temarh> 
a during | meter8 heat Du- the Wine at 
nova, Night. Jmoruing ring day, at noon. aorn 
Dec. 

2 |29 58| 36 0; 39 0; 45 0O/| S.S.E. |Cloudy. 

3 |} 29 53) 39 0; 42 0] 47 O| SS.E. /Fair. 

4 |29 58) 42 0} 44 0; 47 O S. (Cloudy. 

5 |30 00; 42 0); 45 0}; 49 O|} S.E. ‘Fair. 

6 |30 25) 45 0} 49 O}; 52 O| S.S.W. Cloudy. 

7 |30 18] 36 0| 36 0| 36 0| SS.E. Pair. 

8 13015] 31 0] 32 O| 34 O/| SS.E. Fair. 








2d, Rain during night.—4th, Three, p.m. rain. 


S*liscellanies. 


A GOOD SWALLOW. 


In the twenty-second chapter of the Magic Globe, or 
Bottle Imp, adverting to Monsieur Chabert’s swallowing, 
or seeming to swallow poison, &c. the following anecdote 
is related by Asmodeus :— 

** Mr. Devaynes, a respectable gentleman who resided 
in Liverpool between twenty and thirty years since, was 
unrivalled as an amateur performer of sleight of hand, 
or legerdemain ;—there was not a trick of Katerfelto, 
Breslaw, or any other professional juggler, which was not 
familiar to him. But whilst he equalled any of the 
itinerant conjurors in the neatness and dexterity with 
which he performed his feats, there was one exploit in 
which he left all competitors in the back ground.* He 
had, by incessant practice, arrived at such perfection in 
the art ‘of apparently swallowing fruit, knives, glasses, 











®* Jehanguir’s account of the jugglers from Bengal is quite 
incredible, if taken as matters appeared at the moment; 
such as the first one, viz. putting seeds of curious trees into 
the earth, from which they shortly grew to the height of 
two or three feet, and even produced fruit. We happen to 
know two gentlemen, upon whose veracity we have the 
fullest reliance, who saw, at Madras, in the lawn before the 
Government-house, the trick of a mango-stone being put into 
the ground, which in a very short time became a tree to all 
appearance, and actually boreafruit; but they felt convinced 
it was sleight of hand, although they could not discover the 
manner in which they were so ingeniously deceived. The 
ninth trick,— viz. cutting a man into pieces, which they 
again unite, and produce the man alive and perfect. This is 
something like the trick played in China before the Battuta. 
The twenty-third trick is one of difficult execution. They 
produced a chain of 50 cubits in length, and in my presence 
threw one end of it towards the sky, where it remained as 
if fastened to something in the air. A dog was then brought 
forward, and being placed at the lower end of the chain 
ran up, and reaching the other end immediately disappeared 
in the air. In the same manner a hog, a panther, a lion, 
and a tiger, were alternately sent up the chain, and all 
equally disappeared at the upper end of the chain. At last 
they took down the chain and put it intoa bag, no one ever 
discovering in what way the different animals were made 
to vanish into the air in the mysterious manner above 
described. This, I may venture~to-affirm, was beyond 
meagure strange and surprising. In all, he mentions twenty- 
eight different tricks, which amused and puszled him, and 
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bottles, and even larger bodies, that no eye could dis- 
cover in what manner he disposed of them. What en- 
hanced the effect was his colour, which was only one 
remove from that of the, African, from whom he was 
descended ; and being a!so a man of strongly marked 
features and huge eyes, which he could roll about with 
great effect, his performances were by many persons 
ascribed to the agency of the evil spirit to whom be 
was assimilated in colour; for you mortals, for what 
reason [ cannot comprehend, always paint his Satanic 
Majesty black. Even your favourite poet Burns (second 
only to Shaksspeare for vigour and truth of delineation) 
has fallen io with this notion in his immortal Tam 0’ 
Shanter, 
* There sat auld Nick, in shape o° beast 
A towzie tyke, BLACK grim and large ;* 


And again in his address to this same ‘ grim towzie 
tyke’ he says, 
* O thou, whatever title suit thee, 

Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie ; 

Wha’ in yon cavern grim and sootie 
Clos’d under hatches, 

Spairges about the brimstone cootie 
To scaud poor wretches |” 


But to resume my narrative. Many is the time that 
after terrifying the country-folks collected round 
§ the ingle bleezing finely,’ 
by swallowing knives and forks, mustard pots, and pewter 
tankards, the landlady upon his taking his leave has re- 
fused to receive his money, and blessed herself that she 
had got rid of him so easily. A respectable merchant 
who lived in Milnthorpe, in Westmorland, once invited 
Devaynes to accompany him from Liverpool to his re- 
sidence, during the shooting season, and they set out 
together on their journey, on horseback, amusing them- 
selves at every place where they alighted at the expense 
of the gaping country-folks, who had never befvre seen 
any performance of the kind. On their way they hap- 
pened to stop and dine at Garstang, and as it was market. 
day, they promised themselves some diversion with the 
country-folks assembled in the kitchen. According] 
after dinner, under the pretence of preferring the amele 
kitchen fire to that in the parlour, they took their seats 
amongst the venders of eggs and poultry, and a most 
whimsical scene followed. Devaynes began by offering the 
waiter a guinea to change for his dinner bill; but, lo! when 
the waiter arrived at the bar the guinea was metamorphosed 





great dismay. Devaynes once more appeared to deposit a 
guinea in his hand, and told him to hold it fasts but 
what was his astonishment on presenting the money to 
the landlady to find a na ey instead of a guineai The 
good people around were by this time as much surprised 
and terrified as the waiter, and to heighten the efftct, 
Devaynes, after swallowing glasses, pots, and a huge 
piece of a gammon of bacon, called for Avots to bring bim a 
pair of slippers, which he bolted down after the rest. The 
astonishment and consternation of the market-folks were 
now indescribable, and Devaynes, as a climax, fixing his 
eyes in a strange manner upon his friend, complained cf 
a dreadful pain in the stomach. His friend asked him if 
he had been eating any thing that disagreed with him; to 
which Devaynes replied, * I don’t know, except it be that 
little child, which you know I swallowed last night for 
supper: I forgot to take off its shoes, and it is kicking me 
like fury.’—There was no standing this. All the company 
rose pell mell and rushed to the door, convinced now, ag 
they had already suspected, that the dark man was no 
other than the devil himself. The best of the joke, how. 
ever, remains to be told. The merchant’s horse, when 
it felt the spur, was in the habit of cocking up his tail, a 
circumstance which had not escaped Devaynes, who was 
constantly on the watch for whimsical incidents. Having 
once more in vain pressed the landlady to receive the 
amount of the reckoning, he and his friend mounted their 
horses to proceed on their journey. By this time the ree 
port of what had passed in the kitchen, not forgetting the 
swallowing of the child, had been noised all over the place, 
and all the muarket-people had assembled round the inn 
door to see the cannibal quit the village. Hiving given 
the cue to his friend, who preceded him a few yards, he 
roared out * Nag, cock your tail!’ which word of com. 
mand the beast, * by the heel admonished,’ insta 
obeyed, and the travellers trotted out of town highl 
diverted with an adventure which almost terrified 1» deat 
the simple country folks, who thanked Heaven th.t they 
had at length got fairly rid of the devil, for such the) were 
firmly persuaded he must be who could swallow a: ;uid, 
and make a horse cock its tail at the word of cominiiad.” 





the royal re@eetions upon them dre highly eurious. 
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into a shilling, with which the poor fellow returned in - 
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THE GENIUS OF PERSEPOLIS. 
—_ 
PART IV.—Continvgp. 

 Facillimeé ad res injustas quisquis impellitur, cui est ani- 
mo principatus et gloria nimis cupido. Nihil verd honestum 
et gloriosum esse potest, quod justitia vacat.”— Cicero. 

— 

** Left alone in the dreary cavern, Hanson listened with 
eagerness to catch any sounds which might proceed from 
his pursuers, nor did he listen long in vain. The voices 
of many men were heard immediately above his head ; 
and then a crashing of boughs and bushes, which plainly 
indicated what was actually the case, that the whole party 
had met together, and, after a short debate, had deter. 
mined to destroy the brushwood all around, surmising that 
the objects of their pursuit must be secreted amongst it, 
having traced the print of a European shoe, and an In- 
dian mocassin to the spot; and this apparent communica- 
tion between Hanson and a red man the more strongly 
irritated his countrymen against him. The tangled boughs 
and bushes soon gave way before the hatchets of the expe- 
rienced woodmen, and Hanson plainly heard, and in- 
wardly enjoyed the exclamation of surprise which suc- 
ceeded the discovery that they were upon the immediate 
brink of a ravine so dark and deep as to defy the possibility 
of any one leaping into it and escaping with hislife. Com- 
pletely foiled, their hopes of securing the desired victims 
scemed now totally to give way, und Hanson heard their 
deep-breathed imprecations become faint in the distance, 
and felt his breast glow with gratitude towards the un- 
tutored savage who had agted so different a part to those 
whose greater knowledge ought to have rendered them 
so much his superiors. * Virtue and vice,’ thought he, 
* spring up together, as well in the wilds of America, as in 
the more civilized isle of Britain, and the hero and the 
secret traitor oft may slumber side by side.’ 

«+ Not much time, however, was left him for meditation ; 
for a sudden gleam of light made him aware that the tem- 
porary door was removed, and, with considerable conster- 
nation, he saw a dozen Indians enter with silent, stealthy 
steps, appearing in the dusky cave, move like so many 
shadows of the dead than forms of living men. Though, 
doubtless, they must have felt very great surprise at per- 
ceiving one of their most secret hiding-places occupied by 
one of a complexion lately proved so hostile to their tribe, 
yet not even a single start evinced astonishment ; for, very 
rarely does the North American Indian betray his inward 
emotions by outward show. With the utmost despatch, 
yet with unbroken silence, were the arms of Hanson se- 
cured behind him, and a tall Indian stationed on each side 
of him, with tomahawks uplifted, ready to strike him to 
the earth upon the first attempt at escape, or signal given 
to recal their enemies. Meanwhile, the remainder of the 
party drew together in a group at the farthest extremity of 
the cavern, and conversed together in low and earnest 
tones, and it was by no means difficult for Hanson to sur- 
mise that he was himself the occasion of their conference. 
Still wet he not withou hope; for the return of the chief 


whose |e he hac preserved, would, he doubted not, 
imme¢ istely secure jis Own. 

“7 eturt momentarily expected: but hour 
passed after hour, and still he came not. At length an 
Indio epve wed, who, by his gestures, was evidently 
informing lis conspanions of the route which the white 
men had taken whose course he had been set to watch. 

+ \9 sgon as thie intelligence was received, the whole 
pa sued from the cave, and with Hanson, still closely 
guarded, proceeded down the narrow and circuitous path 
which led into the bed of the little stream. Along 
t treat y walked for a considerable distance, and 

1 they , Hanson could perceive by the situation 


.| peaceably hung the weapons for war and for the chase ;— 


of the declining sun, that they took a direction quite 
contrary to that of their lately forsaken village. For 
several hours they proceeded in silence, and at a rapid 
pace, until a scene appeared before them which served 
greatly to astonish their captive. 

**Upon the summit of rather a steep hill, round the 
greatest part of which swept a rapid stream, were spread 
so great a number of wigwams as to denote that this was 
the residence of a numerous and powerful tribe, of which 
those whom the white men had recently defeated, were 
probably a petty branch. At the door of every wigwam 


numbers of children were playing their games of mimic 
battle in every direction, and all seemed peace and 
quietude. But this quiet was of short duration. The 
party conducting Hanson, arriving at the foot of the hill, 
set up a simultaneous and wailing cry, which appeared to 
act like magic upon the inhabitants of the encampment: 
the children ceased their sports, and stood as if panic- 
struck : crowds of dark fierce-looking warriors issued from 
their dwellings, and gathered round the approaching 
group as they attained the summit of the hill. It re- 
quired little penetration in Hanson to discover upon 
what topic they discoursed, although in ignorance of their 
language; and the stern and deadly looks so often turned 
towards him, plainly denoted the impression the auditors 
were imbibing with respect to himself. But he was not 
permitted long to observe them. The two Indians who 
had hitherto guarded him, at a signal from a chief, led 
him into a hut in the centre of the encampment, and 
pointing to a heap of dried grass, gave him to understand 
he there must pass the night, which was fast approaching. 
** Hanson threw himself upon the rough couch with 
reflections far from consolatory. Was it not possible, he 
thought, that his guide, the absent chief, might have fallen 
into the hands of his enemies ? in which case his own 
chance of safety was very slight. But then again he con- 
sidered the wonderful powers of concealment which he 
had already observed the Indian to possess, and his hopes 
revived. Yet what could detain the warrior so long in 
the woods after his comrades and enemies had both for- 
saken them? With such anxious thoughts as these did 
the long night at last pass away, and the bright, glorious 
sun shed joyful radiance over the world; but his brilliant 
beams brought little joy to Hanson, for they served but 
to light him from his prison to the stake. Around him, 
ranged in terrible array, stood the tormentors, who knew 
so well how to show their ingenuity in torturing their 
vanquished enemies, and drawing the groans of agony 
from the man possessed of nerves of steel. Already was 
the doom pronounced,—already was the death-dance be- 
gun! whilst Hanson, rivetting his eyes upon the deep, 
bright blue of the cloudless sky, endeavoured to summon 
to his aid firmness sufficient to meet the coming trial with 
that fortitude and courage which are the attributes of his 
country. His cheek, it is true, was pale, but no limb 
trembled. Though the bright tomahawks flashed in every 
direction round him, his eyelid did not quiver, and his 
manly resolution drew respect even from those who were 
so soon to be his torturers and destroyers. 
« Jn this critical situation we must, at present, leave 
him, and turn our regards to the chief, his late companion, 
*¢ Upon leaving the cave, and Hanson within it, the 
Indian, by a circuitous route again attained the little 
mound which formed its grassy roof; he from thence 
passed to the spot where he had before lain hid, and crawl- 
ing like a serpent under the bushes, and then carefully 
closing them over and before him, so that he could barely 
get a glimpee of what might pass without, and be totally 
unseen himeelf, he lay there until he heard the pursuers 
pass him, and commence destroying the bushes as before 
related: this devastation was very near proving fatal te 
him—for, so close were the enemies at one time to him, 
that a hatchet striking a bush caused it to touch his face ; 
yet still he moved not,—his hand only more firmly grasped 


at the instant of his discovery, and bury it in the brain of 
the first of his assailants. But his retreat was not disco 
vered ; the voices of his enemics died away in the distance, 
and with all the art of his race did he follow and observe 
their motions. For some time did he track them without 
any particular incident occurring ; but what was his hotror 
when a few stragglers approached, who had been in an. 
other direction of the forest, bearing with them a prisoner, 
who proved to be the beloved wife in defence of whom he 
had incurred so much danger! But, although cut to the 
heart by this afflicting sight, his feelings were too much 
under his control to suffer him to betray himself, which 
must probably have ended in the destruction of them 


was daring, yet he was cautious; now he was doubly so, 
when he found the fate of one so dear to him depended 
likewise upon his exertions. 

‘* The white men had given up the search, and were 
retreating towards their own settlement, bearing their pris 
soner with them, and little suspecting that their every 
motion was closely watched with lynx-eyed vigilance. So 
long had the battle and consequent pursuit detained them, 
that they were still many miles distant from their homes, 
when the red sun sank behind the towering forests, and 


ability to. discover the intricate pathways through the 
woods during the night, and not feeling desirous of en- 
countering amidst darkness the wolves, whose wild howl 
already rang around, they chose a spot free for a short 


brushwood, threw themselves down by the side of it, to 
await the light of dawn. Two of them were alternately to 
watch the female prisoner, who sat with eyes gleaming 


to the powers of sleep, when a light touch. upon her 
shoulder caused an involuntary start, but so slight that it 
was not perceived by those who watched her ;—then with 
true Indian collectedness did she slowly half turn round 
her head, and see (though not easily to be distinguished 
from the grass amidst which he crouched) the flashing 
eyes and well-known features of ber husband, Scarcely 
had she observed him before his hand was slowly raised, 


deeply buried in the brain of one of her guards, and, at 
the same moment, a knife, which had been overlooked by 
her captors, was buried by her to the hilt in the bosom of 
the other. The low, convulsive, dying groans of the un- 
fortunate men were but just loud enough to awaken one 
or two of their companions; and long before they could 
shake off the trammels of sleep sufficiently to be fully 
aware of what had happened, the chieftain and bis libee 
rated wife were far on their way to a place of safe conceal- 
ment. 

** Winding with a kind of intuitive knowledge which 
appeared like instinct, through paths which might seem 
almost impervious to the wild deer, they gained the brink 
of @ stagnant pool, over which the forest boughs cast a 
gloomy veil; striking their many roots over the shelving 
banks to seek the watery element below. 

‘* Bending some of these roots aside, the bottom ends of 
which, being beneath the water, having been previously 
cut, the chief, followed by his wife, crept behind them, 
and found a safe and convenient shelter in the cavity they 
concealed, which had been formed partly by nature and 
partly by art, as a place of shelter in cases of danger like 
the present; and the pliable roots being then allowed to 
return to their original position, left not a visible entrance 

even to an otter’s den. 

“* Before daybreak in the morning was the chief again 

upon the reconnoitre near the watch-fire of bis enemies. 

Their sleep, which had been so terribly dispelled, was not 

again resumed ; and by the first dawn he had the satis- 

faction of seeing them pursue the track towards their own 








the tomahawk beside him, and he prepared to spring up 


’ i 


settlement, bearing the bodies of their comrades, and 





both: when his own life alone was at stake, though he , 


darkness began to assume her sable reign. Doubting their . 


space from trees, and lighting a fire with dried leaves and , 





with stern determination, and courage still unsubdued, , 
The hours passed on, and all, excepting her two guards, . 
overcome by the fatigues of the day, had gradually yielded . 


and the next instant the bright tomahawk it grasped was. 
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—— 
apparently anxious to get out of woods so full of secret 
dangers. 

« With the agile steps of triumph did the warrior and 
his mate thread the tangled pathways of the wilderness, 
until they attained the foot of the hill on the summit of 
which that tragedy was acting in which Hanson was con- 
demned to be the principal performer. The chief's heart 
beat with the exultation from which no Indian is free 
when he beheld the well-known scene which indicated 
retribution. on a foe. 

‘«‘ He made his way with ease through the thronging 
multitudes, who moved aside to show their reverence for 
a favourite chief. He reflected upon the injuries which 
had been so lately designed for him by the white men, 
and from which he had so narrowly escaped, and his 
dark eye flashed like a meteor as raising high his bright 
scalping-knife he rushed from the crowd upon the victim. 

‘The assembled Indians pause in their wild dancing 
to behold the chief begin the work of death. The gleam- 
ing knife descends—not upon the person, but upon the 
bands of the prisoner, and Hanson stands at liberty, though 
still in the midst of his enemies. Waving his hand on 
high, the red chief turned towards his friends. For a 
few moments the silence was so dead that the murmur of 
the distant stream might be distinctly heard, and then the 
deep full voice of the chief addressed his attentive audi- 
tors: few were his words, but those were words of power. 
A few minutes before, every heart had been bent upon 
the destruction of the prisoner; he might now have been 
changed into their deity ; his slightest apparent wish was 
acommand, and every look was law. Conducted to the 
dwelling of the chief, he was treated there with all the 
deference due to a master, joined to all the affection be- 
stowed upon a brother. So strong are the passions of 
these unsophisticated beings that they will strain their 
ingenuity to the utmost for the torture of an enemy, 
or yield up their lives for the preservation of a friend. 
They resemble the volcano, which, when slumbering in 
peace, sheds warmth through the bowels of the earth, and 
scatters fertility and plenty around; but when enraged, 
it overlooks all obstructions, desolates the smiling land, 
and marks the world with ruin and desolation. 

‘‘ For some years did Hanson dwell amongst this peo- 
ple. His influence proved sufficiently strong to prevent 
their making war with the white men, and in their en- 
gegements with their red enemies of other tribes he proved 
avery useful auxiliary, and his advice was frequently the 
means of their gaining the victory over their untaught 
enemies. At length weariness of the simple life led by 
the Indians, and an ardent desire once more to revisit his 
native land, caused him to leave this warm-hearted and 
friendly tribe. Amidst the sorrow and regret of all he 
departed with a guide, to whom the most secret tracks of 
the wilderness were as a beaten road, and who very shortly 
conducted him to a settlement of his countrymen at a con- 
siderable distance from those who had already proved so 
inimical to him. From thence he proceeded to a sea-port 
town, and ere long reached his native land in safety, hav- 
ing become perfectiy convinced how erroneous is the judg- 
ment of those who believe that the wilds of North Ame- 
rica are filled with mines of gold ; that * her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.’ ”’ 

Edgehill, Nov. 27, 1829. 
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INTEREST TABLES. 
—— 

Messrs. J. W. Smith, Falkner-street, Manchester; 
M. Samuel, St. James’s-street, Liverpool; 7. B. S. 
Wigan; Guy Fawkes, Bolton-lee-Moors; R. and several 
other correspondents, have favoured us with neat and 
ingenious methods of raising the table which appeared in 


Ne eee 





our Mercury; and though there is some difference in 
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their modes of procedure, all are derived from the same 
source. Guy Fawkes has given a table calculated upon 
like principles, but differently arranged: his gradations 
are from unity to 5, then to 10, 20, 25, 50, and 100, and 
the interest in farthings and decimals of that denomination. 

R. has also favoured us with another of a different kind, 
which being used in real business, we intend presenting, 
together with Guy’s, to our readers. 


1 seecssccsceeeee 0263 10 ssccsseseees «2630 
Q vee + 0526 20 ceccceceeees -5260 
3B recccsceeeceres 0789 25 ceevee svove -6575 

50 sesceseseees 1.3150 


. 100 .rerccccecee 2.6301 
Required the interest of £5 for 5 days, at 5 per cent. 
5X 5X5 = 125 
100 ..cecerceeee 2.6301 
25 sececseceeee +6575 





3.2876 or 3 farthings. 


Required the interest of £50 for 365 days, at 5 per cent. 
50 X 365 X 5 = 91250 
90000 = 100 x 900 ...... 2867.09 Table Nos. 














1000 = 100 & 10... 26.30 
200 = 100 KX Dene 5.26 
50 = 1.31 
4)2400 
12)600 
20)50 
£2. 10 
GUY FAWKES. 
° a | Py 
<3 #2 | s8 
Factors. | 53 Factors. | £53 | Factors.| © § 
1 tyed an a 
aa an | s 
14600 | 20 6935 | 19 || 334 | 11 
138700 | 19 6570 | 18 || 304 | 10 
131400 | 18 6205 | 17 275 9 
124100 | 17 5840 | 16 | 245 8 
116800 | 16 5475 | 15 || 214 4 
109500 15 5110 14 | 184 6 
102200 | 14 4745 | 13 153 5 
94900 | 13 4380 | 12 || 122 4 
87600 12 4015 11 | 92 3 
80300 | 11 3650 | 10 | 61 2 
73000 | 10 3285 9 30 1 
65700 P) 20 8 || 23 03 
58400 | . 8 2555 za || 15 04 
51100 7 2190 6 | 7 04 
43800 6 1825 5 
36500 5 1460 4 | 
29200 4 1095 3 
21900 3 730 2 
14600 2 365 1 
7300 1 


























What is the interest of £1265 for 73 days at 5 per cent. ? 


1265X%73 = 91345 
Nearest table No.... 87600 = £12 
3745 
Table No.... 3650 = 10s. 


95 
Table No.0 92 = 3d. 


3 
Answer—£12 10s. 3d. 
What is the interest of £79 for 31 days, at 5 per cent. ? 


CONCISE INTEREST TABLE. 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—-In furtherance of your laudable motive for 
calling into action the thinking powers of your :umerous 
readers, I send you a few examples in interest, calculated 
for days, at 5 per cent. per annum, which will not only 
be found of great practical use, but will, at the same 
time, serve as a good exercise for young holiday gentle- 
men, to investigate the rationale of the operation. 

Itis true, in using this method, the person who pose 
sesses a competent knowledge of decimals will have a de- 
cided advantage, both as regards the position of the figures 
and the value of those cut off. Its use being practicable 
in every case, however small the sum, or few the days 
may be, and being performed without any set of tables, 
or auxiliary of any kind, and the consequent despatch re+ 
sulting, must give it some claim to public attention. 

Take, first, the example in last week's Mercury, £100 
for 365 days, in which sixty-three figures accomplish it. 

365 
1095 
255 


£5,000 = £5. 
_ The next is from the Advertiser, in which about thirty- 
six figures are used. 
£500 for 150 days,...75 
225 


525 
. _, 10.275 = £10 5s. 6d., one farthing 
more than in King’s Tables. 
£19 10s. for thirty-one days,...6045 
1813 
423 


-08281 = 1s. 79d. 


1 
254 


4.983 = £4 19s. 1d., the same as 


£201 for 181 days, 3638 
109 


King. 


Gill-street, Dec, 8, 1829. C. MACAULEY, 





MR. FRYER’S MENTAL CALCULATIONS, 
— - 

TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Notwithstanding Mr. Fryer has called forth the 
aid of J. G. and the editor of the Courier, I cannot find 
that they have in the least helped him out. 

First,—He says ** this person has endeavoured to dissect 
some of Mr. Fryer’s questions, which appeared to him and 
his pupils as an amusing riddle, neither he nor they know- 
ing in what manner to work them by the tedious and in- 
tricate method he has pointed out; they could easily de 
ten calculations by Mr. Fryer’s method before they could 
do one by this person's newly-fashioned short cut.” Was 
I, Sir, offering any new method? Far from it; and if 
you will take the trouble to print Mr. Fryer’s celebrated 
butter question, which must have been produced from 
his own via lactea, you will readily perceive there was 
nothing new in the mode of calculating it: it is a libel 
on common sense to set forth such an example as one 
among his budget of abstruse, difficult, and uneven ques- 
tions. 

Ten firkins of butter, each 2qrs. 16lb.; in all Gewt. 1qr. 
20Ib. £ ad. 





2at 1184 
2at 2 53 
2at 2175 
2at 3 58 
2at 3134 Cwt. gra. tb. 
414 00=thepriceof 5 0 Oo 
7 3100= eeeeceeccccooce ee 
10 O'S ccccscccccceces 2 
18 00 6 120 


If this was so tcdious and intricate that neither Mr. 
Fryer nor his pupils knew how to unriddle it, and what J. 





19X31 = 2449 
Table No.... 2190 = 6s. 
"359 
Table No.... 245 = 8d. 
“Ts 
Answer—6s. 84d. R. 


G. says would ‘* puzzle a lawyer,” what would Cocker say 
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to them were he to pop up his head and see them in their | 
study over these butter firkins? Then again comes this 
ominous 8cwt. 2qrs. Slb., or 9601b., at 53d. per lb. I will 
give them the credit of knowing how many farthings there ! 
are in a pound sterling ; but must I again demonstrate to | 
them that 8cwt. 2qrs. 8lb. = 9601b., or that 53 = to 23 l 
farthings, and, consequently, the price of the whole to as = 
many pounds. 
The remaining examples are 
Lad 
Interest of 999 17 6G for 11 months, at 5 per cent. 
4) 19 10 
43 3 


£45 16 6f 
£44. 
1410 15 9 for 8 months, at 6 per cent. 


#82 $3 1t 


£56 8 Irs 
£o 4d. 
1775 10 0 for 9 months, at 4 per cent. 


i] 
17 15 1s 
3 


£5s° 5 33 

It would be an affront to a moderately-skilled arithme- 
tician to ask him to unriddle the mode of anatomizing 
these sums, as Mr. Fryer designates them: they may 
serve for Christmas amusements for himself and J. G., 
and the rest of bic clear-headed disciples. Done with 
all these prime specimens that bear with them the valuable 
sanction of twelve iadies, (elderly, [ presume,) one miss, 
(in her teens, no doubt,) a knight, a colonel, a bishop, a 
a dean, a baronet, eight reverends, a counsellor, an 
L.L. D., a doctor, three esquires, and one Mr, Sharp.® 

I proceed to say that I am a constant reader of the Mer. 
cury, and I know the editors to be incapable of pledging 
themselves for the utility of a system of which they have 
no cognisance. ’ 

I shall now take my leave of Mr. F. by stating, in the 
most unequivocal terms, that my pen should never have 
been dipped into ink on this occasion, had he come among 
us in a less ostentatious manner; and I will ask him as 
a gentleman, for I look upon him as such, not by any 
means putting him in the scale with those who placard the 
town with * This ts a specimen of my hand-writing before 
taking six lessons from Mr. 3"—I say I will ask 
him, is it to be tolerated, that he should, before he sits 
down, tell us that his system has precluded all others, that 
his pupils shalt solve abstruse and difficult questions in- 
stantancezely, and that he will give them a greater know- 
ledge of 4gures than any person in this kingdom is able to 
communicate, 


* See the Liverpool Mercury of October 23. 














MR. FRYER’S SYSTEM. 


——_ 

We signified to Mr. Fryer that he might expect a clear 
stage and no favour in our pages, and we accordingly copy 
from the Monday’s paper the following defence of his 
system. 

TO THR EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 

Sin,—As | have ever felt an anxiety to take part with 
the innocent, and reward the man of merit, you will much 
oblige me by giving the following remarks a place in your 
valuable and candid paper. Perceiving in the Mercury 
an attack made on Mr. Fryer, a gentleman who is com- 
municating the shortest and most valuable system of 
arithmetic I have ever known or heard of; and, asa pupil 
of his, I ean with confidence refute the charge. He is 
said to have picked or chosen calculations to come easy to 
the pupil: this I deny; for in my books of calculations, 
which contain nearly five hundred, are numbers of the 
most abstruse and uneven sums that could be invented ; 
and Mr. Fryer has requested meto make choice of any 





gums J pleased, aad found no difficulty in doing them in, 


at least, one-tenth the time and figures, as I could before 
taking lessons from Mr. Fryer. 

" Previous te my commencing, to satisfy myself, I read 
numerous testimonials, not only from several highly re- 
spectable families in Dublin, but from several most respect- 
able families in Liverpool, (eome of whom I am intimately 
acquainted with,) and being merchants of the first respect- 
ability, I concluded if Mr. Fryer's system was not well 
worthy of testimonials, he certainly would not have got 
them. I have been examining the manner the gentleman 
who attacked Mr. Fryer (but secreted his name) en- 
deavoured to define Mr. Fryer’s method. I think 1t would 
puzzle a lawyer to make out what he means, while, on the 
other hand, Mr. Fryer’s system is plain, clear, and easily 
comprehended. Mr. Fryer must be, certainly, a very in. 
genious man if he could have outwitted upwards of one 
thousand persons from whom he has testimonials of the 
most flattering nature, amongst whom are bishops, deans, 
judges, bankers, merchants, traders, and from forty of the 
first seminariesin Dublin and Liverpool, all lying on Mr. 
Fryer’s table for perusal ; and, it is clearly evident, if Mr. 
Fryer did not possess very superior abilities, he could never 
have got into the good graces of such an immense number 
of the most competent judges. My advice to Mr. Fryer 
is, in future, to treat such ridiculous publications with the 
contempt they deserve. I am, Sir, your constant reader, 

J. G, 
N. B.—My testimonials are to be seen at Mr. Fryer’s 
class-rooms, dated James-strect, November 14, 1829. 
—EE— 
DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—A certain objection that P. P. has made in his 
last letter, has induced me, befure we make a final con- 
clusion of the subject which we have been debating about 
so long, to address you once more. If I judge rightly, Peter 
seems to think that every man should plead his own cause. 
This might be practicable for the few, but for the many 
it would be found fraught with various inconveniences. 

It is a well known maxim that that which seems plau- 
sible enough in theory, is, sometimes, found incapable of 
being brought into practice. But, suppose we allow Peter 
this privilege, still an umpire would be required, who, of 
course, shuuld be that very personage whose name has been 
so often turned over—that is, a learned lawyer. Who, 
then, is more us¢ful——who, then, is more honourable 3 

If Peter will take the trouble of looking over my cor. 
respondence, he will find that I have never so much as 
named * attorneys,” or ** counsellors,” as learned law. 
yers; it was his good self who introduced them into the 
field of literary combat, which leads me to conclude that 
Peter and I differ merely in words. 

There are a few quibbles to be found in the above- 
mentioned letter, which, on another occasion, I should 
have noticed ; but as matters are nearly drawn to a termi- 
nation, I will wave all further wrangling on the subject ; 
and, to make an amicable close, I bid Peter a cordial and 
a truly friendly adieu. te. LED. 

SERIE 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
—_—— 

TO THE RDITOR. 

Srr,—I do not dispute what Mr. S. states about the 
progress which he himself has made in the French lan- 
guage; he probably set about it in good earnest, and 
wherever that is the case some progress must be made 
under almost any system; he is now used "8, 
and it may very naturally appear to him m Sspicuous 
than that of most other grammarians, although the mere 
initial of his name is not a sufficient authority to establish 
so sweeping aconclusion. In the meantime he admits 
that his instructor is deficient in a very essential point; 
and he agrecs with.me in what is quite sufficient for my 
argument. I had not depreciated the grammar generally ; 
I had only called it ridiculous in that particular instance ; 


and if I alluded to the author's universal quackery in al 
his undertakings, it was owing to the circumstances con. 
nected with this book. When C. told his. creditors that 
he did not intend to pay them any thing before be and hig 
exemplary family were comfortably provided for, he of. 
fered them, as in mockery, the produce of this identical 
grammar, before it was ascertained whether it would sell at 
all. I do not know how much that produce has since been 
and whether it has actually been distributed among hia 
creditors or not; but the modest assurance with which te 
predicted the success of his performance is still quite che. 
racteristic of the man. 

I grant, however, that this has nothing to do with the 
efficiency of the book itself; and when Mr. S.-maintaing 
that it ought to stand upon its own merits, he brings 
true bill, and I acknowledge him to be perfectly correct, 
He is, nevertheless, mistaken if he fancies that my dislike 
to Cobbett originates in political motives. I meddle very 
little with politics; but even if it were otherwise, I do not 
see how that could be a lasting grievance ; for though he 
might have opposed my party last year, there would be no 
impossibility in my seeing him change sides during the 
next. In fact, I havenever been able to find out what his 
principles really are, unless they be concentrated in the 
determination to injure every cause in which he caunot 
be the leader. 

With regard to his intimate acquaintance with the 
French language, I must beg leave to remind Mr. §, 
that I have not concluded his being on an equality with 
Noviciat : I only said perhaps ; and that, chiefly, because 
it appeared to me that your correspondent represented 
himself as more ignorant than he had any occasion to de; 
aod Mr. S. is probably going too far the other way when 
he takes his assertion in the literal sense, and actually be. 
lieves that he forgets the words as fast as he writes them 
down. Cobbett’s Grammar is not in itself a proof of his 
being an accomplished scholar, because he may have had 
assistance in the French part. He has partisans enow in 
France who would be able and willing to lend him a hand 
in that; and there would not even be any disgrace in the 
fact, because some of the most celebrated literary charac. 
ters have availed themselves of friendly hints and revisals, 
and have themselves published such circumstances 
Madame Genlis expressly mentions, in the preface to het 
Conversations, that they were revised by natives of the 
countries in which they were to be used ; and she stated 
this with the object of giving them additional value. 

Yours, &e. A LINGUIST. 

Liverpool, December 8, 1829. ve 4 


Co Correspondents. 


Wonpgrs or ST£AmM-CARRIAGES.—We shall address a note in 
our next to B. whose verses have been unintentionally 
overlooked. 

The letter of our Bristol correspondent shall be attended to. 

The letter of Afr. J. 3f————n shall appear in our next. 

We have received the communication of J. Lares, which, to 
gether with the former, shall be attended to. 

We 7 received the favours of 7. J.—Anon—Tyre—Te 
Tails. 

Pancy Byssne Suztisy’s Worxs.—We have not yet examine 
the scena from this gentleman's works, published in the 
American Monthly, and recommended to our notice by & 
Dublin correspondent. We shall peruse it forthwith and 
if it prove such as we have every reason to believe it will, 
we shall give it a place in the Kaleidoscope. 

InTsREST.—We particularly recommend to our readers the 
neat and concise method of calculating interest, with whieb 
we have been favoured by Jfr. Charles Bfacauley of this 
town; it will put the ingenuity of our readers to the test 

The letter of A Septuagenarian shall appear in our next. 

Music.—The favourite piece of music which we promised lat 








‘week, shall appear in the next 
The Enigma of Crose Foils shall appear in our next. 
Beauty's Alphabet next week. 
—_—_——_ eee) 
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